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. PARABLES. 
An Explanation of the Parables of the New Testa- 


ment. Intended for the young. From the London 

Edition. Published by C. C. Dean, at the S. S. 

Depository, 18 Cornhill, Boston. 

This is an interesting and instructive book for Chil- 
dren, adorned with handsome Engravings, illustrative 
of the Parables of our Saviour. We give the follow- 
ing extracts, explanatory of the above Picture, and 
as a sample of the book. 

THE SHEEP AND THE PORTER. 
Joun 10: 1—16. 

There are few things more pleasant to behold, 
or which children are more fond of looking at, 
than a flock of sheep with their shepherd. Such 
of my readers as live in a town, may never have 
seen a shepherd, except when driving sheep along 
the road, dusty and weary, perhaps going to be 
slaughtered. There is certainly little pleasure in 
seeing the poor animals in this state. But what 
child would not be delighted, to see a number of 
sheep in their own quiet fields, white and clean, 
feeding, or lying down upon the green soft 
grass? And who would not admire the watchful 
shepherd, gathering them together in the evening, 
gently leading them to the fold, and carefully shut- 
ting them into a? 

* 


* * * 


After saying, ‘‘ I know my sheep,” the Saviour 
adds, ‘‘ and am known of mine.” A child may 
ask, ‘‘ How can I know Christ, when I cannot 
see him?” It is true you cannot see him; but if 
you believe what the Bible says, you will know 
enough to make you love him. When he was 
about to leave the world, he told his disciples, that 
in a little while they should see him no more; but 
he promised, that after he was gone, the Comfort- 
er, who is the Holy Spirit, should come. And 
he was to come for the very purpose of teaching 
them more about the Saviour. He also said, 
speaking of earthly parents, ‘‘ If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren; how much more will your Heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” And 
remember, it is not enough to read in the New 
Testament the history of the Saviour’s life and 
death; many persons have done so all their lives, 
without ever knowing Christ so as to love him. 
‘* For no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost.” But if a little child is led to 
pray, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord; teach me thy 
statutes. Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law,” the high and 
lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, will regard that 
prayer; and the Holy Spirit will be given to that 
child. If he becomes your teacher, you will no 
longer read the Bible as atask. But reading it 
will be like hearing Jesus speak; telling you how 
much he loves you, and what great things he has 
done, and will do for you. It may then be said 
to you, as it was to some of the sheep of Christ 
long ago, ‘‘ Whom having not seen, ye love; in 
whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 


BOSTON, Mareh 6, 1840. 


If you are diligent while you are young, you may 
perhaps become very learned; but all your learn- 
ing will never teach you how to be happy, if you 
do not thus know Christ. ; 
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From the Mother’s Magazine. 
LITTLE, ELLEN. 

Ellen F L was born at Hartford, Conn. 
on the 2ist of April, 1823. She was the youngest 
but one of a family-of nine children, and carefully 
trained up by pious parents. Her infancy was 
feeble and delicate; and she received, in conse- 
quence, more than the usual share of indulgence. 
Her mother had adopted the principle, that sub- 
mission to parental authority should be established 
before the completion of the first twelve months, 
But in the case of little Ellen, the subjugating pro- 
cess had been longer deferred. So, when it com- 
menced, it was of course more difficult. She had 
become strongly addicted to the love of her own 
way, and displayed great perseverance in the points 
she resolved to carry. After repeated and severe 
trials, it was found that her will was more readily 
subdued by an assurance of God’s displeasure,than 
by any personal suffering. 

On account of the precarious health of the moth- 
er, and her necessary attentions to a younger in- 
fant, the eldest sister assumed the whole care of 
little Ellen. She was committed to her, and re- 
ceived as a sacred gift, and a precious proof of 
maternal confidence. She became an inmate of 
her chamber, reposed upon her pillow, brought 
her little joys or sorrows for sympathy, and was 
the object of the most faithful, affectionate instruc- 
tions. Habits of stated prayer, and of frequent 
conversation on serious subjects, were thus estab- 
lished, and the sisterly influence was visibly bless- 
ed to the good of her soul. Would that the eldest 
sister in all families, as fully realized, and as reli- 
yiously sustained, the responsibilities of her im- 
portant station. The filial gratitude thus evinced, 
by relieving the mother of a portion of her cares, 
not only opens a sweet and tender intercourse with 
a young immortal, but gives fair promise and lays 
a durable basis for fidelity in future duty. 

The good advice which little Ellen received she 
took pains to impress on others, even before she 
was able to speak entirely plain. When not more 
than three or four years of age, she would say 
often, with much gravity, to a young domestic, 
who now in her womanhood remembers the admo- 
nition, ‘‘ Maria, Maria L——, you must not laugh 
and play so much; you must learn to pray to God, 
that he may love you and take you to heaven.” 

Her own simplicity and trust in prayer were af- 
fecting. She spoke freely as toa Father, able 
and ready to help. Her gratitude for the shelter 
of a good home, during storms, was fervently 
poured out, mingled with intercessions for ‘‘all poor 
little children, that God would be pleased to shel- 
ter them too, and to let nothing hurt them.” 

She early imbibed deep reverence for the Sab- 
bath. Once, while walking with her father in the 
garden at the close of that sacred day, she ob- 
served him to remove a weed from the path. Soon 
after, looking earnestly in his face, she asked, 
** Ts it not wrong to work on the Sabbath?” On 
being answered in the affimative, she said, anx- 
iously, ‘‘ But father, father, is not pulling up 
weeds work ?” 

They had .a garden full of fine fruit, of which 
she was very fond. \ But she never thought of ap- 
propriating the smallest portion without direct 














permission. When strawberries first came, and 





she requested to gather some, to her father’s ques- 
tion, how many she wished to take, the reply would 
be, ‘‘ six;” and nothing would induce her to ex- 
ceed the number she had designated. 

She particularly delighted in conversation on 
religious subjects. Shecame with many questions 
to her eldest sister, who felt it a privilege to im- 
part to her, in such fragments as were adapted to 
her unfolding intellect, a knowledge of the things 
that accompany salvation. She often made in- 
quiries about the nature of baptism, of the cere- 
monies connected with the interment of the dead, 
and, in the simplicity of her heart, wondered who 
would take care of the last man who should be left 
upon the earth. One of these conversations, which 
occurred on the Sabbath, when she was about five 
years old, was so replete with solemn and tender 
emotion, as to be circumstantially remembered. 
It was on the nature of repentance; and her eldest 
sister labored to give her that view of its necessity 
which the Holy Scriptures enforce. She seemed 
to receive a new and strong impression that ‘ all 
had sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 
** Must we all die for ever, sister?—must we all 
die for ever?” was her anxious inquiry. She 
was answered that Christ, the Redeemer, had 
come down upon earth, and borne the penalty. 
‘* Shall we all be saved, then?” was her question. 
The conditions were unfolded to her, and her re- 
ply was as from the depths of an overflowing 
heart, ‘‘I do repent. I do love Jesus Christ. | 
believe in him. I will obey his word.” After the 
public worship of that day, when the Bible was 
read in the family circle, she was observed to lis- 
ten with the deepest attention. But when her turn 
to read came, her lips trembled, and after one or 
two ineffectual efforts, she burst into tears. Her 
mother led her into her own room, and taking her 
into her lap, inquired the cause of her sorrow. 
And a hope, mingled with awe, stole over her own 
soul, that the Holy Spirit might indeed be opera- 
ting on the heart of her child, when she heard her 
exclaim, ‘‘ Mother, mother, I cannot tell. My 
heart is so full, that 1 cannot speak my words.” 

It was observed by all around, that she acted 
more constantly under the control of religious 
principle; and that this change in her feelings and 
character gradually became permanent. Not only 
by the family, but by the school instructress, it was 
remarked that she ‘‘ must have grace in her 
heart.” So predominant were these dispositions 
which by nature she did not possess. She seem- 
ed filled with love for every creature, and was 
ready to give up her own pleasure or comfort for 
the gratification of others. Her pity for the poor 
showed itself in forms, very uncommon for so 
young achild. Her desire for usefulness became 
a prevalent motive, continually stimulating her to 
exertion. She would encounter any fatigue, and 
submit to any privation, if an affirmative answer 
was given to her question, ‘‘ will it make me more 
useful?’ Thus she was induced to keep in order 
every article committed to her care. Her shawl 
was nicely folded and laid with her bonnet and 
gloves, in their proper place, as soon as she came 
from school. The very last night of her life, each 
garment was nicely arranged and deposited by her 
own hands, as usual, for she did not desire any 
one to perform these offices for her; but was anx- 
ious to do every thing in her power, both for her- 
self and others. ‘ 

She early formed habits of secret prayer, be- 
sides her regular devotions at rising and retiring. 
This was first discovered by. her mother, who one 
day in entering her own bedroom, found Ellen 
there, who suddenly changed her attitude, with an 
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appearance of confusion. To the inquiry, what 
she was doing there, she modestly replied, ‘‘ I do 
not like to tell, mother.” 

‘* But children who do not like to tell what they 
are doing, are in great danger of doing something 
they are ashamed of. I hope it is not so with you. 

Grieved at such a suspicion, she closed her 
eyes and said, in a gentle whisper, ‘‘O no, moth- 
er, I was only going to pray a little while.” 

One evening her mother entered her chamber, 
and supposing her to be asleep, knelt by her bed- 
side, and poured forth a supplication for her child. 
When she arose, she observed the hands of the 
little one to be raised and clasped, while the sweet 
words, ‘‘ thank you, mother,” proved that she had 
been a listener. 

Her reliance on prayer, in all her little troubles, 
was sincere and affecting. Once, when she had 
some visitants of her own age, the youngest sister 
of one of them was troublesome and refractory. 
After various attempts to make her quiet and hap- 
py, Ellen disappeared. She was at length found 
in an empty parlor, kneeling by a low footstool. 
‘¢ Why have you left your playmates?” said her 
mother. ‘Oh, that little girl did behave so bad, 
that I thought I must go and pray for her.” 

She had been prevented by bad weather, for 
several successive holidays, from visiting at a 
place at some distance from her home, where she 
had been frequently invited, and much desired to 
go. She asked if it would be wrong for her to 
pray every day during the next week, that it might 
not rain on Saturday afternoon, which was her 
only season of recreation. Being told that it 
would not, she still wished to converse more on 
the subject with her eldest sister, in order to gain 
her opinion more perfectly. She was told that 
Elijah prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and 
the request could not have been displeasing to 
God, since he granted the petition. This seemed 
to convince her that it might not be improper for 
her to express a similar desire. The next Satur- 
day afternoon it rained. She felt the disappoint- 
ment, but bore it meekly. ‘‘1 have prayed every 
day through the week that it might not rain this 
afternoon; and now it rains. So, I think God in- 
tends to teach me that it is not right for me to 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO SAXONS TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY.—No. 2. 

I have already told my young readers that the 
events I proposed to relate to them, took place 
about a thousand and two hundred years ago. 
This was about six hundred years after the birth 
of Christ. It was not far from twelve hundred 
and forty years ago that they began. England 
was not at that time, as now, a part of a much 
greater kingdom, giving law to people in various 
parts of the earth; but was itself divided into sev- 
eral smaller kingdoms, and independent of the 
others. During a hundred and fifty years preced- 
ing that time the Saxons had been fighting with the 
more ancient inhabitants of England, and had then 
driven them into the south western part of the 
island, now called Wales. This operation was 
much like that by which the Indians of our own 
vicinity have been removed. far to the west, except 
that the work which in England was done by the 
sword alone, has in America been done in part by 
the influence of ardent spirits. In that age of the 
world, and among a barbarous, warlike and pagan 
people, the principles of right and wrong, of justice 
and injustice, were not well understood, and when 
anything was proposed, which would probably pro- 
mote the advantage of those heathen warriors, the 
enquiry was seldom made if it was right and just. 
The principle that might gives right, had almost 
unlimited control over the hearts of the fierce con- 
querors of England. Among other enormities, 
slavery, that is, the selling of the persons of men 
to be held against their consent, to labor for the 





purchasers, was tolerated.. By the fortune of war, 
the poverty of parents, and by other means, the 
Saxons themselves were sometimes reduced to 
slavery. There was then no exemption on account 
of color, The slaves were generally white, for the 
crue! and inhuman commerce in slaves had not 
then drenched the coasts and the interior of Africa 
in blood. It might humble the pride of many a 
slave owner and many a slave driver, to reflect on 
the probability, that among his own ancestors sev- 
eral slaves might be enumerated. Yet there is 
no improbability in making such a supposition, 
respecting the proudest and most cruel slave 
owner that could be named. It is related that on 
one occasion, a monk in passing along tie streets 
of Rome, observed some boys of uncommon beau- 
ty set for sale as slaves in the market. Their sin- 
gular beauty attracted his attention, and he inquir- 
ed from what people they were taken. He was 
answered that they were Angles, that is, that their 
nation were called by that name. The Angles 
were a people who came over from Germany with 
several others who are sometimes called by the gen- 
eral name of Saxons, or Anglo-Saxons. Fromthem 
the land iv which they resided was called England, 
their language was called English, and the people 
are now called Englishmen. Probably to excuse 
the setting of such persons up for sale in the streets 
of Rome, which was then the principal Christian 
city of the world, their owners told him they were 
pagans or heathen. Alluding to their fair coun- 
tenance, and the name of the people, the monk 
exclaimed, They would not be Angles, but Angels, 
ifthey were but Christians. His interest being 
excited, he continued his enquiries, desiring to 
know the name of the province from which they 
came, and was told that it was Deira. The con- 
versation being in Latin, he was struck with the 
name, for in Latin the words de ira signify from 
wrath. From the wrath of God, he exclaimed, 
they must be saved. What further enquiries he 
made, excepting the name of the king of the coun- 
try, who was called Ella, and what further interest 
he took in the beautiful English youths, offered for 
sale, like cattle, in the market, we are not inform- 
ed. But we are told that he solicited permission 
of the pope to proceed to England, for the purpose 
of converting the people to Christianity. This 
was not granted, but important results followed 
from these apparently unimportant circumstances, 
as will be seen in the sequel. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF NAAMAN, THE SYRIAN. 

Naaman, general of the Syrian armies, was a 
man distinguished for his bravery as a soldier, and 
for his estimable qualities as a man and a friend. 
He had done great service for his country, in de- 
livering it from a foreign yoke, and he had ever 
shown himself faithful to the interests of his king. 
On this account, his master had highly honored 
him, and placed him among the number of his 
dearest friends. But notwithstanding he seemed 
thus surrounded by everything that the heart of 
man could desire, he was far from being happy. 
God had laid his hand heavily upon him, and 
afflicted him with an-ineurable disease. He was 
a leper. 

On one of his excursions into the land of Canaan, 
a little girl was taken captive by some of his troops, 
and brought to him. sy pleased with her ap- 
pearance, he carried her home, and gave her to 
his wife for a maid servant. She soon became at- 
tached to the family where she was kindly treated, 
and found a happy home. And one day in con- 
versation with her mistress, she told her that 
there was a holy man in her own country, who 
had power from God to heal diseases; and if her 
master would but go to him, she doubted not that 
he would exert that power in his behalf. Her 
words were immediately reported to Naaman, and 
from him to the king. 





He delayed not*a moment, but immediately 
prepared a royal present, and sent it with a letter 








by Naaman to the king of Israel, requesting him 
to heal his friend of the disease which was upon 
him. The deepest expressions of grief followed 
the perusal of this letter, for the king knew that it 
belonged to God alone to heal diseases, and recal 
health to the body, which had been wasted by 
sickness and pain; and he thought the Syrian king 
was only seeking an excuse to fight against him. 

When Elisha heard of the king’s trouble, he 
sent him word not to fear, for if the stranger would 
come to him, he would show him the power of the 
God of Jacob, 

With joy the king referred Naaman to this 
prophet of the Lord. In all his eastern splendor, 
with chariots and horses, and a long train of at- 
tendants, he soon stopped at the lowly door: of 
Elisha. A servant came out to meet him, bringing 
a message from his master. ‘Go, wash in Jordan 
seven times, and thou shalt be clean.” 

This great man, who had been accustomed to the 
most humble submission from all by whom he was 
surrounded, could not bear that so little respect 
should be paid to him. He had expected to see 
some great manifestation of the power of Israel’s 
prophet, and of Israel’s God; and when instead, 
he received a simple direction to do a simple thing, 
at the mouth of a servant of the prophet, he turn- 
ed angrily away; and had it not been for the con- 
sideration and affection of his servants, he would 
have gone back to his own country as he came 
out—a leper. 

But they, less haughty than he, saw the foolish- 
ness'of his pride and anger, and in a tender and 
respectful manner, reasoned with him upon his 
conduct, till ashamed of his wrath, and humbled 
in heart, he obeyed the simple prescription of 
God’s prophet, and was cleansed. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
YOU ARE MAKING YOURSELF. 

I do not mean that you are making yourself 
tall, or strong, or changing your bodies in any 
way. They are what God made them, though 
they become stronger by working and playing. 
Your hands and feet grow stronger as you use 
them. But you are making yourself better or 
worse. You are making yourself wiser or more 
ignorant every day. Look forward a little while, 
and see what you will become if you live. Did 
you see that old blind fiddler, the other day, and 
do you recollect the gentleman, with gold specta- 
cles on, and a large cane in his hand, who stopped 
in the street and heard the fiddler play, and then 
gave him a dollar? They were once at the same 
school together, and played and studied together, 
and visited each other, and were as good friends 
as you and the other children are, at school. The 
fiddler made himself a fiddler, and the gentleman 
made himself a learned and useful man. 

When they were little boys they met each other 
one day, and the gentleman, whose name was Car- 
los, said to the fiddler, whose name was Joseph, 
‘It is school-time Jo, come, you will be tardy?” 
‘**Poh!” said Joseph, ‘‘ you may go along, as fast 
as you can, ] am going to stay and hear them 
play.” And so he stopped till the men who were 
training had all gone home, and then recollected 
that school was out by this time. So he went 
home, and was whipped by his mother for running 
away. He went to school the next morning, and 
was whipped there for playing truant. He did not 
get his lesson, but was thinking all the time about 
the music he had heard, and wishing he could get 
a fife to play on. He talked about it all the time 
at home and at school, and was cross whenever 
he was spoken to. At last his old aunt said she 
had rather buy ten fifes for him than have him be- 
have so badly, So she went to the shop and 
bought a fife, and Joseph promised that he would 
be the best boy in all the world to pay her for it. 
But oh, how it sounded when he began to blow 
it. His father stamped on the floor and told him 
to stop. His mother told him that she would give 
him a piece of cake if he would not play on it. 
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His aunt went out of the room. Nero barked, 
and ran under the table growling. But still he 
kept on playing in the barn, all the time he could 
get, until he could play quite well. At last he 
grew old enough to train, and played the fife for 
_the company. On a training day he was looking 
at some powder, when it was set on fire by acci- 
dent and put out his eyes. He afterwards took to 
drinking, and played on a violin, and when the 
rest of the family died, he became a poor fiddler. 
You recollect how he looked. And you see, he 
made himself what he is. He might have done 
differently and have been .a good man. 

When Carlos was young he always behaved 
well, and learned all his lessons, and did every 
thing well which he was told to do, until at last he 
has made himself what he is. And you remember 
how well he appeared when you saw him. Now 
what will you be if you live twenty, or thirty, or 
forty years? If you choose to be good and useful 
youcanbe. Nothing can hinder you from becom- 
ing so if you really wish it. 

THE HEEDLESS GIRL. 


Mrs. Seaford was exceedingly fond of her chil- 
dren. On going out to pass the evening at some 
distance from her own house, she, one day, said 
to them; ‘‘ My dears, amuse yourselves together, 
but do not be rude; let me not, on my return, 
have any complaint against you, Rosalind, nor 
against you, Amelia. You have both a little task 
to learn against the morning; so, before you go 
to play, each of you must finish it. George has 
already begun his part; Edwin must go and com- 
plete his lesson; and then both may come here 
and play with their sisters.” 

The children were in reality very good; they 
played at several games; they made no noise, nor 
entered into any quarrels; everything was in the 
best order; and they would have passed the eve- 
ning very happily, if little Rosalind, in entering 
her papa’s room, had not committed a sad fault. 

Rosalind was pretty, gentle, and amiable; but 
she was so extremely heedless, that she thought 
little of what she said, and still less of what she 
did. Having occasion to look for something in a 
closet in her father’s library, she lighted a can- 
die, but forgot to extinguish it when she had found 
the object of her search; indeed, she thought so 
little of the matter, that she actually left this light- 
ed candle on a table, among several letters and a 
large heap of papers. 

It was not till a quarter of an hour after this, 
that Rosalind, smelling something burning, recol- 
lected having left the candle in the next room, and 
immediately ran to find it. 

Alas! what was her fright when she opened the 
door! The candle had fallen on one side and 
communicated the flame to the papers, and these 
had set fire to the table; so that poor little Rosa- 
lind, on opening the door, was completely envel- 
oped in smoke. 

She cried out loudly. Immediately her broth- 
ers and sisters, as well as the servant, hastened to 
her, and seeing the flames, they all at once ex- 
claimed, ‘*‘ The house is on fire! Alas! the house 
is on fire!” 

If any one had had the presence of mind to fetch 
some water, the fire might at this time have been 
quenched; for there was nothing yet on fire ex- 
cept the table and the papers. But the fright had 
so alarmed the spirits of every one, that they 
thought of nothing; they only wept, and cried, 
‘* Oh! what a misfortune! We are lost!” 

Whilst they were thus lamenting, the fire spread 
rapidly to the curtains, the drawers, and the wain- 
scot, and presently all the room was in flames. 
The neighbors who saw the fire, ran and sounded 
the bells; an engine was brought, and a great 
crowd gathered. 

The tumult now was dreadful; on all sides, peo- 
ple were crying out, ‘‘ Fire! fire! Water! wa- 
ter!”—‘‘ Here is the fire,” said the neighbors, 
‘‘we must knock at this house.” Carpenters 
forced open the windows, in order to play the en- 





gine, and cut away the wood-work to prevent the 
fire from increasing. This lasted for two hours, 
after which the fire was extinguished; but there 
remained nothing of the house beside a heap of 
ashes and embers. Clothes, linen, books, furni- 
ture, and articles of every description, were con- 
sumed by the destructive element; the pretty 
canary-bird which was the delight of the house, 
was burnt to ashes; and Rosalind herself receiv- 
ed, in the confusion, so many hurts, that she was 
hardly able to stand. 

At this juncture, Mr. and Mrs. Seaford arrived, 
and were of course, overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion. Their first object was to seek their children 
among the crowd; and having found them, they 
led them to the house of a friend, begging that 
they might be lodged there during a few days. 
This friend was a very obliging man, and he re- 
ceived them with a hearty welcome: ‘‘ My unfor- 
tunate friends,” said he, ‘‘ my house is open to 
you, and is entirely at your service. I should 
have found an asylum with you, if the fire had 
happened here.” 

The children, with many tears, related the way 
in which this sad accident had happened. ‘‘ My 
dear children,” said Mr. Seaford, ‘‘ why did you 
not immediately throw water upon the fire, or call 
immediately for the assistance of our neighbors? 
See to what asad condition you have reduced me! 
With a little courage and presence of mind, you 
might have prevented my house from being burnt; 
but, by abandoning yourselves to alarm, you have 
— the heedlessness of Rosalind irrepara- 

e.”? 

Rosalind grieved much on hearing this observa- 
tion, as she felt and knew that all the terror which 
had been excited, had been occasioned entirely by 
her heedless conduct. 
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HOW TO KEEP THE MIND THINKING UPON THE 
SAME THING. 

You have already learned from the stories you 
have read, that your mind never stops thinking. 
When you are awake, you can tell what you are 
thinking about, and when you are asleep you 
dream. Sometimes in the morning you can re- 
member what you have dreamed, and sometimes 
you cannot tell anything about it. You always 
dream about what you have seenor heard. Now, 
do you suppose, that you could conclude before- 
hand what you would dream about? You can say 
something that will make another child think about 
your dress, or the house you live in, but could 
you make another dream about them? Yes, you 
could do both. If you read an interesting story 
just before you go to bed, you will dream about 
it. Some men once whispered in the ear of a 
soldier, to try to make him dream of fighting. 
They said, ‘‘ Shoulder arms!—fire!” Upon this 
he would move his hands in the bed, and jump a 
little, as if he were going to obey the order. 
When he awoke in the morning, he would say he 
had dreamed of being in a battle, and fighting. 
He was guided in his dream, by the men who 
stood around him. 

In the same way, a great many people wake 
when they wish to, in the morning. I suppose 
you wake, when you hear the meeting-house bell 
ring, or when your father or mother comes to call 
you, or when you hear the birds singing. But 
some people think when they go to bed at night, 
**T will get up in the morning at such a time,” 
and then they always wake at the time they thought 
of. You see that they do this by making a plan 
that they will wake up the next morning. You 
have seen that it is hard to get your lessons, only 
because you cannot keep your mind thinkirg of 
them. If you could keep your mind fixed upon 
any one thing for a long time, I suppose you never 
would forget it. It was in this way, that the men 
you lately read of were able to remember all they 
ever did. This is the reason, why some children 
are better scholars than others. They can gov- 
ern their minds better. Children can sometimes 











do this very young. I knew alittle boy, ten years 
old, who could govern his thoughts better than 
many men who are fifty years old. I shall tell 
you three ways in which, if you are very careful, 
you can learn to govern your own thoughts. 
There are several other ways, in which you can 
do it, but if you will follow these three, you will 
get your lessons easier now, and be wiser when 
you are grown up. 

The first way is, to read something, or to hear 
some story about what you wish to think of. I 
have written the stories, which you are reading in 
this book, to help you think about the mind. Peo- 
ple who read a great deal, have always found that 
they think more of what they read about, than 
they do of any thing else. If you were studying 
geography, and wished to remember how Europe, 
or Asia, or Africa, was bounded, it would be a 
great deal easier to remember it, if you would read 
about those countries. As you were learning 
how to bound Europe and Asia on the north, you 
would think of the seals that are found there, and 
of the people who dress in skins, and fur. If you 
were learning to bound Africa, you would think of 
the ships, and wicked men that go there to carry 
off the people, and make them slaves. Perhaps 
you would think of the black people in this coun- 
try, who came from there, or whose fathers and 
mothers came, and then you would think about 
the lions which live in the woods in Africa; which 
kill men and oxen, and carry them off. You 
might think of the people riding about on oxen, as 
they ride on horses here. If you were studying 
about Turkey, you would think of the Turk, with 
a cap on his head, which he calls a turban, with a 
belt around his body, and two pistols hanging from 
it before him, and a great sword hanging at his 
side. Do you not think it would help you to re- 
member about Constantinople, if you should think 
what a beautiful place it was? Could you not get 
a better knowledge of Bankok, in the country of 
Siam, if you should think, while studying, that its 
houses were built upon poles, or with high brick 
walls under them, to keep them from being wet 
during the time when the ground is covered with 
water? It will be sa with every thing else. You 
can think of any thing for a long time together, if 
you read carefully about it till you become inter- 
ested. Another way to govern your thoughts is, 
by talking about what you wish to think of. You 
generally speak most about what you are most in- 
terested in. We can tell what a man thinks most 
about, if we can hear what he says from day to 
day. A farmer talks about his crops. A money- 
lender speaks of profits and losses. And chil- 
dren, sometimes, tell us what they love to think 
about when they constantly speak about their 
playthings. And if you frequently speak of any 
thing, about which you do not care much, you 
soon feel more interested in it. I have known 
people make it a practice to converse every day, 
about their business or studies, in order to keep 
them in their minds. The third way of learning 
to think constantly upon the same thing is, to take 
time every day for thinking of some subject, such 
as your past life, what you ought to do, and how 
you ought to do it. In this way, your thoughts 
would become more and more fixed. 


[Stories to Teach me to Think. 
AE ROI 


SKATING, 

A boy, who appeared to be about twelve years 
of age, was running, with great haste, through 
the streets of a New England village towards the 
pond; he had a pair of skates in his hand, and 
seemed very eager to be engaged in sportive evo- 
lutions ontheice. Just as he was about to enter the 
road leading to the pond, a gentleman in black met 
him. The little boy tried to evade him, but the 
gentleman, in a very pleasant voice, exclaimed, 
** George!” 

George reluctantly stopped and gave his hand 
to the minister, who, after shaking hands with 
him, said— 

** Where were you going, George?” 

‘* To the pond, sir,” said thé boy, holding down 
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his head and blushing so deeply that his face look- 
ed like crimson. 

George and the minister were very friendly, and 
generally he appeared delighted to see him; but 
today he acted strangely, and seemed anxious to 
avoid a meeting. ‘This made the minister suspect 
all was not right; for he knew that when little boys 
feel innocent and happy, they do not blush and 
hang down their heads before their friends. De- 
sirous of finding the cause of his young friend’s 
confusion, he asked— 

‘« Does your father know you are going to the 
pond this afternoon?” 

‘¢ N—n—no, sir,” stammered his young com- 
panion, as his head hung down more droopingly 
than before. c 

This reply explained the whole of George’s em 
barrassment. His father had forbidden him to go 
skating that afternoon, because the ice was rotten, 
and there was danger on its treacherous bosom; 
but he had permitted his desire of amusement to 
overcome his regard for his father’s wishes, and 
was hurrying away, when the minister met him. 
He now went back, and his reverend friend told 
him as he went along, that, although there was no 
harm in the simple act of skating, yet, if a were 
done in opposition to a father’s wishes, it was then a 
very wicked act, which God would punish in the 
world to come. George listened with attention, 
and when they reached his home, he confessed his 
wrong intentions to his father, and promised never 
to disobey him again; and when he heard, the 
next day, that the ice had broken and several boys 
had narrowly escaped drowning, he was very 
thankful he was not among them. 

Little boy, do you love to skate? Well, it isa 
healthful amusement; but if you go to the ice con- 
trary to your friends’ wishes, it becomes very 
wicked, for you are guilty of disobedience to pa- 
rents, and you will not enjoy your sport. Never 
play, skate, or any thing else, when your parents 
forbid it, or you mayjlose your soul.—Ep. 

’ [Sabbath School Messenger. 
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PROVERBS.--No. 3. 
The longest way round is the shortest way home. 
This you may think sounds something like a con- 
tradiction, and perhaps you wonder how it can be 
true. But suppose you are at a distance from home, 
and there are two ways of getting there. One is 
half a mile long, leading through bogs and brakes, 
bushes and briars, up hill and down hill; while the 
other is a mile in extent, but is a smooth, firm, well- 


trodden path. Do you not think this would prove to 
be the shortest? 


Well, now let us see what use you can make of this 
proverb. Suppose your little brother is playing with 
a box of blocks, which belongs to him and yourself 
together, and you want them. Now the most direct 
way of getting them would be to go to him, and take 
them away by force. ‘The probable result however 
would be that he would cry; perhaps your mother 
would come to see what was the matter, and would 
take the blocks away from both of you. Or if not, 
you could not have any comfort in playing with them 
while he was crying. So you see the shortest way 
in the end, would be to wait till he had become tired 
of them, which would probably be very soon. 

Or suppose you wish to say your lesson perfectly 
at school; the most direct way would be to take your 
book into the class, and peep slily into it, when your 
teacher did not see. But, in the first place, (to say 
nothing of the sin you would commit) you would run 
the risk of being found out and disgraced; and in the 
second place, you would learn nothing in this way, 
and sooner or later, it would be discovered that you 
were an ignoramus. So the shortest way, and the 
best way, would be to learn your lesson thoroughly. 

When you come home from school, Lucy, the 
shortest way to dispose of your bonnet, shaw! and 
gloves, would be to togs them into the first chair you 


see; but if you were obliged, as is most likely, to 
spend half an hour searching for them, the next time 
you wanted them,it would prove to be the longest way. 

When the hook came off your cloak the other day, 
you thought it would be the shortest way just to pin 
it together, for that once; but when the pin came out, 
and your cloak kept falling off during your walk, I 
suspect you thought the shortest way would have 
heen to,sew it on again. 

I might give you many more illustrations, but these 
will suffice. Always remember that the best way of 
doing a thing, the most thorough and perfect way, és 
in the end the shortest way. L. 








VARIETY. 


Anecdote of a Robin. 


The following anecdote from Macgillivray’s Histo- 
ry of Birds, is one of a multitude tending to show the 
intelligence of animals, and is confirmatory of the 
views of those who, like Lord Brougham, are of 
opinion that animals possess the power of reasoning 
—imperfectly, it is true, in comparison with man— 
but still not less ‘* reasoning.” The anecdote was 
related by Mr. Weir: — 

‘In the summer of 1835, a male robin in my gar- 
den became so tame that he picked worms from the 
hand of the gardener; and in the middle of the day, 
when tbe latter took his dinner, he constantly attend- 
ed for the purpose of obtaining a portion of it. Upon 
the knee of my wife I have repeatedly seen him alight, 
and take bread out of her hand as familiarly as if he 
had been tamed from the nest. ‘To me he likewise 
became very much attached. He continued so during 
the autumn. One cold morning in the beginning of 
winter, as I was standing at the door of my house, 
having heard my voice, he immediately flew to me, 
and, seeming to claim my protection, followed me 
into the parlor, where he was quite atease. I caught 
him and put him into’my garret, in which during the 
winter he sang most delightfully. Being sorry to see 
him alone, I got for him a helpmate to cheer him in 
his confinement. About the middle of April I set them 
at liberty, and, to my surprise, a few days after, I dis- 
covered a very neat nest which they had built. The 
outside of it was composed of stalks of dried hore- 
hound, which I had suspended from the room as a 
medicine for cold, and the inside was lined with a 
few feathers and the down of the ragwort which J had 
there kept for my bulfinch. It shows to what shifts 
birds have recourse when deprived of the proper ma- 
terials for the construction of their nests. About 
eight days after this, whilst I was sitting in the par- 
lor, my old friend flew in and immediately recognized 
me.” —~_> 

Chinese Perseverance. 

Among the Chinese, eminent learning is attained 
only by great application and perseverance. The 
first years at school are: spent in committing the ca- 
nonical books to memory; another six years is re- 
quired to supply the students with phrases for a good 
style; and an additional number of years, spent in in- 
cessant toil, are needed to insure success. Long be- 
fore the break of day, the Chinese student may be 
heard chanting the sacred books, and till late at night 
the same task is continued. Of one man it is related 
he tied his hair toa beam of the house, in order to 

revent his nodding to sleep. Another, more reso- 

ute, was in the habit of driving an awl into his thigh, 
when inclined to slumber. One poor lad suspended 
his book to the horns of his buffalo, that he might 
learn while following the plough; and another bored 
a hole in the wainscot of his cottage, that he might 
steal a glimpse of his neighbor’s light. They tell of 
one who feared that the task assigned him was too 
hard, gave up his book in despair and was returning 
to a manual employment, when he saw an old woman 
rubbing a crow bar on a stone; he asked her the rea- 
son; she replied she was just in want of a needle, and 
thought she would rub down the crow bar till she got 
it small enough. The patience of the aged female 
provoked him to make another attempt, and he suc- 
ceeded in attaining to the rank of eminency in the 
empire.—Medhurst. 








a 
Looking to God. 

‘¢ Father,” said a little boy, ‘ I shut my eyes to look 
at God.” Many children when praying keep looking 
about them, and noticing whatever is in the room; 
and perhaps some will keep playing with their toys. 
But, my dear children, this is very wrong. In prayer 
our mind should be fixed on God only; and whatever 








tends to prevent us from doing this should be avoid- 


ed. God is a Spirit; and must be worshipped in the 


spirit; and is seen not by the eye of the body, but of 
the mind, 





—— 
A Word in Season. 

Dr. Doddridge was one day walking much depress- 
ed, his very heart desolate within him, ‘ But,” says 
he, * passing a cottage door, | happened at the mo- 
ment to hear a child reading, 4s thy day so shall thy 
strength be. ‘The effect on my mind was indescriba- 
ble. It was like life from the dead.” So much is 


often done by a word unexpectedly and undesignedly 
spoken. 


, — 
Character of a Gentleman. 

A lawyer, at a circuit town in Ireland, dropped a 
ten pound note under the table, while playing cards 
atthe inn. He did not discover his loss until he was 
going to bed, but then returned immediately. On 
reaching the room, he was met by the waiter, who 
said, **1 know what you want, sir; you have lost 
something?” ‘Yes, I have lost a ten pound note.” 
“Weil, sir, I have found it,and hereitis.” ‘Thanks, 
my good lad, here’s a sovereign for you.” ‘ No, sir; 
I want no reward for being honest;” but, looking at 


him archly; ‘* wasn’t it lucky none of the gentlemen 
found it??? ; 


Pn 
The Nightingale. 


He that at midnight, when the very laborer sleeps 
securely, should hear, as I have very often, the clear 
airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, 
the doubling and redoubling of her voice, might well 


be lifted above earth, and say, Lord, what music hast 


thou provided for the saints in heaven, when thou 
offerest bad men such music on earth.— Walton. 


. > 
Be Kindly Affectioned one to Another, 


An aged minister of the Gospel, on his dying bed, 
made this remark—I am very sorry for every un- 
kind word I have ever spoken, and for every unkind 
action I have ever committed.” How desirable to 


ie as we shall wish we had done when we come to 
ie 








POETRY. 








GOOD NIGHT.-=-rrom THE GERMAN. 


¢ Good night, my father dear! 

Thou com’st from thy labor full weary and worn— 
But peaceful and calm is the cottager’s slumber, 

No care for the morrow thy dreams shall encumber, 

But, till the lark shall arouse thee at morn, 

Good night! 
Good night, my mother dear! 
Thy lullaby oft has my sorrows beguiled— 
Now may our God have thee in his good keeping, 
Angels watch over thee while thou art sleeping, 
Soothed to repose by the voice of thy child— 
Good night! 
Good night, brother mine! 

Soft be thy rest, as if pillowed on flowers; 
Sleeping or waking, God keep thee from sorrow ! 
Sweet is their parting who meet on the morrow;— 

Ever, dear brother, such parting be ours! 

Good night! 
Good night, sister sweet! 

Thou bast been long with the flowers at play; 
Hie to thy couch, for thy eyelids are winking; 
And see where the moon, as to rest she is sinking, 

Smiles on my sister, and seemeth to say— 

Good night! 
Good night, beloved one!, 

Bright be the visions sleep bringeth to thee— 
Heaven shicld thee from ill till the night hours are over; 
Sh grate spirits above thy rest hover, 

hispering ever, beloved of me, 
Good night!” 
Good night, dear ones all! 

No heart feeleth sad that we part for a while; 
Then, at our last parting, oh let us not sorrow, 
Since we know, dearest friends, we shall meet on the 

morrow; 

But as life’s evening crosses, repeat with a smile, 

Good night! 
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